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FOREWORD 



The rapid Increase in community colleges has been generally 
noted in almost every state. The problems reported by faculty have 
been reported by such writers as Garrison* Johnson* and others (as 
well as by the faculty themselves). Little continued attention has 
been given, however, to the development of consistent programs of 
faculty Inservice Improvement. Such programs are necessary In 
order to encourage sensitive faculty who net only understand their 
roles as teachers but active!*' seek to improve their teaching. 

Dr. Schafer has applied his knowledge and understanding of systems 
theory to the problems of inservlce faculty* Improvement and has 
suggested an organized approach to inservice faculty development. 

His basic knowledge and understanding of the theoretical basis for 
his approach make this an outstanding presentation. 

This monograph is a part of a series of stucie* which are de- 
voted to Improving higher education with special attention to the 
community colleges. 

Jaimes L. Wattenbarger, Director 
Institute of Higher Education 
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The Community College — A Teaching Institution 

Community junior colleges have established, through their philosophies 
and stated objectives, the goal of high quality instruction as a primary ration- 
ale for their existence. Faculty development programs for junior college 
teachers may serve as an adjunct to such quality instruction. This paper 
describes a study which examined programs of faculty development existing 
In a number of community junior colleges, and draws Implications from that 
study for the improvement of such programs. 

The place of quality teaching at the central core of purposes for junior 
colleges was pointed out as early as 1925 by Koos (35. pp. 23-24). Exam- 
ining the statements of those writing on the Junior college since that time, 
it may be seen that high quality instruction has continued to be a primary 
aim of these colleges. Eells. In 1931, stated that: ' T The junior college has 
Uttle or no excuse foi existence If it does not place prime emphasis on su* 
^rlor teaching, supeiior instructors, and superior methods of Instruction ’ 

(13. p« 33). In i960, Medsker again *pointed to the need for excellent 
teaching (40). In the same year. Thornton s* d ol the junior college: ’Either 
It teaches excellently or it fails completely” (54, p, 42). In 1965- at a 
conference for beginning Junior college presidents. Hunt stated that ”... no 
college can be any stronger than i*s faculty” (29, p, 42). Crossland (11. p.3)» 
Garrison (16), Kinslnger (33, p. 32). Mfton (o6)» Schroeder (52). and Williams 
(5$, pp. 33-34) have further stressed the i,eed for quality teachers and quality 



teaching In the community junior college. As If In summary* Reynolds In 1964 
stated: "... at the very heart of the whole Junior college concept Is the cen- 
tral core of superior instruction" (49, pp. 1-2). Reynolds went on to state: *lf 
superior Instruction has been regarded as Important In the past; if it is of even 
greater Importance in the present; there Is abundant reason to concede that its 
importance will be further enhanced In the future" (49* p. 3). 

In trying to provide the high quality of instruction that the community Ju- 
nior college concept demands, the college Is faced with a number of obstacles. 
Among these are: 0) providing the best education to each student in a very di- 
verse student body; (2) finding faculty members who have been specifically 
trained to meet the special needs of the Junior colleges; and (3) finding enough 
faculty members to keep up with the growth of the Junior college without sacri- 
ficing high quality Instruction. 

Thornton, in agreement with many concerned with the community junior 

> 

college, assigned to the college five central purples : ”0) occupational educa- 

tion of post-high school level; (2) general education for nil categories of Its 
students; (3) transfer or pre- professional education; (4) community service. In- 
cluding education for adults; and (5) the counseling and guidance of students'’ 
($4. p. 59). Student bodies In Junior colleges are composed of individuals 
with a wide variety of socio-economic, occupational, and Intellectual abilities. 
The edutathna] avi occupational goals of these itudsnts cover a broad spec- 
trum. necessitating a broad range of programs and comprehensive guidance 
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services. "The heterogeneity of students places heavy responsibility upon the 
teacher. ... To an unusual degree* junior college faculty members must be pro* 
ficient in recognizing and dealing with individual differences not only in curric- 
ulum building and in guidance but also In teaching" (30, pp. 213-216). 

Another problem facing the community junior college is the diversity of 
Its teaching personnel, in terms of their backgrounds in educational preparation 
and experience. The vast majority of junior college faculty members have ex- 
perience teaching at, or have been trained to teach In, high schools or four-year 
colleges and universities. For instance* Mills reported in 1968 that 60.6 per- 
cent of the junior college faculty members In Florida had elementary or secon- 
dary school experience* and 33.8 percent had taught one or more years In a 
four-year college or university (44, pp. 47-48). As Is discussed, later, due to the 
unique nature of the community junior college as an educational Institution, 
teaching in such a college requires special skills. This .nay Indicate a need 
for additional teacher training programs in the universities that are s r eciflcally 
designed to prepare Instructors for community junior colleges. Until the time 
that such programs can provide the junior colleges with an adequate number of 
properly prepared teachers, however, other programs must be made available 
to provide quality instruction for the junior college student. Wittenturger has 
fainted out: "In studies conducted nationwide which questioned junior college presi- 
dents regarding the weakest point that they found to be of concern rela^ng to the 
professional competes of faculty members, there has appeared repeatedly this 
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comment: 'junior college /acuity members do not understand* nor do they accept 

completely enough the junior college purposes and function' which have been 

evolved over the past fifty or sixty years”' (57, p. 47). 

The growing difficulty of finding enough competent teachers to meet the 

demands placed on the colleges by their phenomenal growth, and yet retain the 

high quality of faculties that is so necessary* has been another challenge to the 

community junior college. Merson has said: 

As enrollments Increase, as student populations become more 
heterogeneous, as programs become more diversified and as 
choice of goals become more complex, we will be sorely pressed 
to find enough highly qualified staff. We estimate a need for 
100,000 new junior college teachers in the next decade. We mist 
recruit them from many sources. They must be specifically pre- 
pared to fulfill the unique missions of this institution -• they won’t 
arrive on our doorsteps fully qualified. We must help them to 
become properly oriented to the students and the challenges in this 
institution. And our biggest concern will be how we can keep their 
preparation current, their enthusiasm for teaching high, their pride 
in teaching undiminJshed, and their desire to help students unabated 
(41, p. 12). 

Mach of these problems demands solution. Faculty development programs 
may lx* seen as one means of working toward such solutions- At a 1961 con- 
ference for new Junior college presidents, Wattenbarger pointed to in-service 
education, a major part of faculty development pic»grarns* as a solution to so#ie 
of the special problems of teaching in a Junior college (57, p. 47). Schulz at 
the same conference stated: *’An institution cannot progress without an In-service 
program ' (53, p. 28). In 1964, Reynolds pointed again to the Importance of 
programs of faculty development: "Leadership is exercised through a variety of 
media. Among these. . .in-service Instructional improvement f*9, p. 19). 
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From the discussion of the need for faculty development programs in com* 
munity junior colleges# it can be seen that there is little disagreement on the 
Importance of faculty development programs in helping the community Junior col- 
lege to proceed more effectively toward the attainment of its objectives. In a 
sense* the quality of the faculty development program may be looked upon as an 
indicator of the strength of the commitment that a given junior college has to 
high quality instruction. 

In the winter cf 1968, Roueche (50) stated that Junior college faculty develop- 
ment programs are currently unplanned* sporadic* and loosely defined. Many 
authors* writing on the Junior college# have referred to the need for continuous 
programs of faculty development. 

Charlier provides a typical example (8, p. 26). Authors repeatedly stress 
the need for more definitive study of faculty development procedures* but few 
tried to fill tMs need. In the following paragraphs, studies generally related to 
the present one are presented, followed by other studies which are more closely 
related. 

tn discussing the competencies needed by Junior college faculty members, 
Blocker noted that the potentially successful junior college teacher should have a 
master's degree and extensive experience in secondary or higher education (6, 
p. 15). Clearer stated that we must revise master’s degree programs offered 
by universities to Inchide extensive seminar work. In addition* he Indicated tl*t 
an opportunity for an internship in the junior college should be prodded (26). 
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Garrison was more specific In listing the abilities that the Junior college teacher 
must have; he pointed to several indicators of a faculty member's effectiveness: 

(1) The nature and extent of a faculty member’s effectiveness and activity 
In committee or other faculty work; 

(2) The faculty member s role in the initiation of student activities; 

(3) Publications* books* articles* speeches, and monographs by the 
faculty member; 

(4) The extent of a faculty member’s responsibilities as a student advisor; 

(5) The faculty member’s ability to create and use teaching aids; 

(6) Innovations and experiments which the faculty member uses in teaching; 

t ■ 

(7) Receipt of grant* for experimentation or further study by the faculty 
member; 

(8) The extent of the faculty member's participation in appro; e pro* 
fesslooal organizations; 

(9) The faculty member as an active citizen of the community; 

00) Th_- faculty member's activities out of school that are related to his 
professional growth 07, p. 25). 

Gordon and Whitfield aaw the needs of his potentially successful teacher 
as a command of techniques nnd media; an ability to communicate effectively; 
and an ability to deal with a wide range of learnt^ problems (25). 

Unruh further pointed to the need for special training for junior college 
faculty members He proposed the following program; 

(1) A broad general education; 

(2) At leant a master's degree and an additional year without Ugh special- 
ization; 

(3) Development of competence in dealing with students; 
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This monograph is concerned with the problems faced 
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made by several professionals in the junior, college field for f 
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of institutional and individual change, accurate cost accounting, and • 
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FOREWORD 



The rapid increase in community colleges has been generally 

noted In almost every state- The problems reported by faculty have 
v~v : NV .y :V.v\ Vv * 7 “ 

been reported by such writers as Garrisons Johnson, and others (as 

.= ; •• ••‘v, _ . / ^ ,y y ; ^ !• ■ 

well as by the faculty themselves). Little continued attention has 
been given, however, to the development of ; consistent programs of 
faculty inservice improvement. Such programs are necessary^ in 



order to encourage sensitive faculty who not only understand their 
roles as teachers but actively seek to improve, their teaching. 

Dr . Schafer has applied his knowledge and understanding of systems 
theory to the problems of inservice faculty improvement and has 

*•' ' t V* ".V,* * t* % \ m . ..v • V/. •/*'*“/• /Vi 5 , i : v -T * 1 -* V*. r v ’,-V 

suggested an organized approach to inservice faculty development. 

His basic impwledge^ and the theoretical bias is for v 

'i'his'; approach'' make this, w- outstanding presentation. /^ : 

This monograph is a part of a series of studies which are der 



voted to improving higher education with special attention to the 



community colleges . 
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The Community College- -A Teaching Institution ; :-V :" '■*, 

CommurtiSy junior colleges have established, through their philosophies 
and stated objectives, the goal of high quality instruction as. a primary ration- 
ale for their existence. Faculty development programs for junior college, 
teachers may serve as an adjunct to such quality instruction. This paper 
describes a study which examined programs of faculty development existing 
in a number of community junior colleges, and draws implications from that 
study for the improvement of such programs. 

" The place of quality teaching at the central core of purposes for 1 junior 
colleges was pointed out as early as 1925 by Koos (35, pp. 23-24). Exam- 
ining the statements of those writing on the junior coUeg^ time, 

it may be seen that high quality instruction has continued to be a , primary 
aim of these colleges. Eells, in 1931, stated that: /'The junior ^ has * 
little or no excuse for existence if it does not place prime emphasis on su- 
perior teaching, superior instructors, and superior methods of instruction' ’ 

(J3, p. 33). In 1960, r Medsker again ^pointed to the need for: ^rellent. ; , v 
teaching (40). In the same year, Thornton said of the junior -college: "Either 
it teaches excellently or it failscompletely" (54, p. 42). In 1965, at a 
.conference for beginning junior college presidents. Hunt stated that ... no, 
college can - be any stronger- than its faculty" (29, p. 42). Crossland (11, p. 3), 
Garrison (16), Kinsinger (33, p. 32),: Litton (36), Schroeder (52), and Williams 
(58/ pp. 33-34) have further stressed the. need for quality teachers and quality 



teaching in the community junior college. As if in summary, Reynolds in 1964 
stated: ". . . at the very heart of the whole junior college concept is the cen- 
tral core of super* or instruction" (49, pp. 1-2). Reynolds went on to state: "If 
superior instruction has been regarded as important in the past; if it is of even 
greater importance in the present; there is abundant reason to concede that its 
importance will be further enhanced in the future" (49, p. 3). 

In trying to provide the high- quality of instruction that the community ju- 
nior college concept demands, the college is faced with a number of obstacles. 
Among these are: (1) providing the best education to each student in a very di- 
verse student body; (2) finding faculty members who have been specifically 
trained to meet the special needs of the junior colleges ; -and (3) : finding enough 
faculty members to keep up with the growth of the junior coUeg^T^^ 
ficing high' quality instruction. /• ’//:• V-/;- • 



Tliornton, in agreement with many concerned vrithj^^ 
college, assigned to the. coliege five central purposes :. ' • '(L) occupational educa- 
tion of post-high school level; (2) general education for aU ^tegoiles of' its 



students; (3) transfer or pre-professional education; (4) community service, in- 
cluding education for adults; and (5) the counseling and guidance of students" 
(54, ; p. -{£9).^-;; colleges axe composed of ^ indi^ 



with a ^de. -variety of socio-economic, occupational, and intellectual abilitie8. 



The educational ; and occupational goals of these ! students cover a broad spec- 
• triim, necessitating a broad range of programs and comprehensive guidance 
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services. "The heterogeneity of students places heavy responsibility upon the. 
teacher. . . . To an unusual degree, junior college faculty members must be pro- 
ficient in recognizing and dealing with individual differences not only in curric- 
ulum building and in guidance but also in teaching" (30, pp. 213-216). 

Another problem facing the community junior college is the diversity of 
its teaching personnel, in terms of their backgrounds in educational preparation 
and experience/ The vast majority of junior college faculty members have ex- 



perience teaching at, or have been trained to teach in, high schools or four-year 
colleges and universities. For instance. Mills reported in 1968 that 60. 6 per- ^ 
cent of the junior college faculty members in Florida had elementary or secon- 
dary school experience 1 , and 33. 8 percent had taught one or more years in a \ 
four -year : college or university (44, pp . 47 -48) . As : is discussed, later r due to the 
unique nature; of ; the community junior college as an educational institution, 
teaching in such a college requires special skills. This may indicate a need 
for additional teacher training programs in the universities that are specifically 
designed' to prepare instructors for community junior colleges; ;: Until the time 
that such programs can provide the junior colleges : with an : adequate ; num ber of 
properly prepared teachers, however, other, programs, must be made available A” 
to provide quality ins true tion for ; the junior college student A A W attenbargerhas 
pointedout: "In studlesconducted * nationwide which questioned junior -college .presiA 
IdentsArc^ that they found to be of concern A relating to the 

professional competence of faculty members, there has appeared repeatedly; this 
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comment: 'junior - college faculty members do not understand $ nor do they accept 



completely enough the junior college purposes and functions which have been 

evolved over the past fifty or sixty"' years' " (57, p. 47). 

The growing difficulty of finding enough competent teachers to meet the 

demands placed on the colleges by their phenomenal growth, and yet retain the . 4 

< high quality of faculties that is so necessary, has been another challenge to the 

j community junior college. Merson has said: . - . -v A;- ' 

! As enrollments increase, as student populations become more : 

| ; ■ heterogeneous, as programs become more diversified and as 

| choice of goals become more complex, we will be sorely pressed 

! to find enough highly qualified staff. We estimate a need for 

i 100,000 new junior college teachers in the next. decade. We must - : o 

*j . ; recruit them from many sources. They must be specifically pre- 

j pared to fulfill the unique missions of this institution^- they won't 

arrive on our doorsteps fully qualified. We must help them to 
become properly oriented to the students and the challenges in;- ttiis:' V ~. - . 
institution. And our biggest concern will be how we ca n keep- their 

I preparation current, their enthusiasm for teaching high, their pride 

,Q in teaching undiminished, and their desire to help students unabated 

(4i, p/, 12 ). i \ ^9 !! : : ■ • :V ; 

Each of these problems demands solution. Faculty development programs 
may be seen as one means? of Aw orking toward such ^ solutions.^; At a 1961 con “ 
j •••• ^ ference for new junior college presidents, ; Watte n barge r pointed to in-service 

education, a major part of faculty development . programs, as a solution to softie 
] ; . of the special problems; of teaching in a; junior college (57, p. 47). Schultz at 

I the same conference stated: ''An institution cannot progress without an in-service 

program" (53, /p;U 28). ' In 1964, Reynolds A pointed again to, the importance of ■ 

| programs of faculty development: "Leadership: is exercised through a ^yarietyt of 



media. Among these. in-service instructional improvement" (49, p. 19). 




From the discussion of the need for faculty development programs in com- 
munity junior colleges, it can be seen that there is little disagreement on the 
importance of faculty development programs in helping the community junior col- 
lege to proceed more effectively towards the attainment of its objectives. In a 
sense, the quality of the faculty development program may be looked upon as an 
indicator of the strength of the commitment that a. given junior college has to 
high quality instruction. 

In the winter of 1968, Roueche <50) stated that junior college faculty develop 
ment programs are currently unplanned, sporadic, and loosely defined. Many 
authors, writing on the junior college, have referred to the need, for continuous 
programs of faculty development. 

Charlier provides a typical example (8, p. , 26). Authors repeatedly stress 
the need for more definitive study of faculty development procedures, but . few 
tried to fill this need. In the following q^agpraphs^ 

the present one are presented, followed by other studies which are more closely 



related. . * '"i* ; ’ 

competencies needed by junior college faculty merribars, 

Blocker noted that the potentially successful junior college teacher should have a 
:• rn^ter degree and extensive experience in secondary or higher education (6, 
p. 15). Gleazer stated that we must revise master’s jdegree; pr^^s 
by universities to include extensive seminar work. In addition, he Indicated that 
an ^ the junior: college -Should r be_i»A^ded r P6)^ 



Garrison was more specific in listing die abilities that the junior college teacher 

must have; he pointed to several indicators of a faculty member's effectiveness: 

<1 ) The nature and extent of a faculty member's effectiveness and activity 
in committee or other faculty work; 

(2) The faculty member's role in the initiation of student activities; 

(3) Publications » books* articles, speeches* and monographs by the 

. faculty member; " •••';• •' ■ 

(4) The extent of a faculty member's responsibilities as a student advisor; 

(5) The faculty member's ability to create and use teaching aids; 

(6) Innovations and experiments which the faculty member uses in teaching 

(7) Receipt of grants for experimentatidn or further study by the faculty 

. ' member; ■ .■ 

(8) The extent of the faculty member's participation in appropriate pro- 
fessional organizations; r - : .'y 



(9) The faculty, member as an active citizen of the community; 

(10) The faculty member's activities out of school that are related to his 
professional growth (17* $. 2 $). ^ ‘ ’ '.••••• 'V 

Gordon and Whitfield saw the needs of this potentially successful teacher - 

■ '■} ■■ : ; y?/ v' r; : . -r'. ; • '* '■::&) : / ’■••XVV' " . 

as a command of techniques and media; an ability to communicate effectively; 

and an ability, to deal . with; a wide range of learning, problems (23) . . ■ ■ 



Unruh further pointed to the need for special training for junior college 



faculty members ; He proposed the following program: 
(1) A broad general education ' '• : y 0 y.y : ' 





(3) Develpixrient of competence in dealing with students ; 
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told that his response would remain confidential. During the interview the inter- 
viewees were restricted in their responses only by the nature of the structured 
Interview guide. Where a given faculty member or administrator was not avail- 
able for interview# an alternate was contacted. These alternates had been pre- 
selected at random In a manner identical with that for selecting the original per- 
son to be Interviewed* 

The interview guide was administered in personal interviews with a sample 
of seventy faculty members and administrators in Florida's junior colleges. The 
sample was representative of all such individuals with a 95 percent interval of 
confidence and *4.2 percent sampling error. 

The Information received In the interviews was coded and tabulated by hand 
for Items, U 2# 4, 5, 6 , 7 and the practices portion given In response to Item 
8 on the Interview guide. Other data were coded and ixinched on cards for 
analysis on the IBM 360 computer at the University of Florida Computing Center. 
The analysis Lncluded: 

(1) a tabulation by frequency and percentage of each response to a given 
Hem; 

(2) a mean response fcr the Item; 

(3) a standard deviation on the Item; 

(4) two cM- square analyses on each Item. 

The analyses compared the responses of teachers and administrators* and 
those with one year of experience* two to four years experience, and five or 
more years experience on each item in questions 3 and 8 in the interview guide. 
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The Findings of the Florida Study 



The sample for the study consisted of 78.6 percent faculty and 21.4 per- 
cent administrators. The majority of the respondents, 70 percent, were male. 
The average age was 40.76. Ninety percent held master's degrees or above. 
Junior college faculty members and administrators had previous experience In 
a variety of educational institutions. Among those interviewed there were 62 
percent who had experience in elementary or secondary schools. Thirty point 
one percent had previous experience In the armed forces, government, or 
industry. Experience in four-year colleges or universities was mentioned by 

31.6 percent of those interviewed. It was found that 86 percent had taught in 

* 

some other Junior college, and that 70 percent had been in their present position 
four years or less. Most replied that they had little or no specific preparation 
for teaching in a Junior college. 

The majority of those interviewed stated that the primary aim of a faculty 
development program should be to improve the quality of instruction. Other 
aims cited were: to improve a faculty member's depth in his discipline, to im- 
prove each faculty member's ability to meet the needs of Junior college students; 
to create an enthusiastic, well coordinated faculty; and to get the faculty to 
understand and Le enthusiastic about the philosophy, goals, and purposes of the 
Junior college. 

The two main obstacles to setting up an effective faculty development pro- 
gram that wer? most frequently mentioned were time and money. Faculty apathy, 
a Lxk of communication between faculty and administration, traditions not 
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i compatible with progress, poor planning and organization were also seen to 

\ * 

stand in the way of effective programs. 

| Only one practice not available at the time of the study which the respon- 

S dents believed should be added to a faculty development program was mentioned 

by more than 10 percent of these individuals. Faculty seminars and special 
courses were mentioned by twenty interviewees as having an Important place In 
such programs. These seminars should be directed to filling the felt needs of 
faculty. Several such needs were mentioned, including the preparation and use 
of audio-visual material*' the community college and its place In the American 
educational structure, subject matter directed seminars, and new approaches 
to teaching. 

Of those practices mentioned in Lrerview question 3, several were seen by 
respondents to be especially valuable. Assistance to the faculty to continue 
graduate study and private offices for faculty mergers received mean ratings 
over 8. OS. ’’very worthwhile.” Sabbatioal leave for faculty member*, annual 
financial assistance for the faculty to attend professional meetings, ex- 
tended leaves of absence for the furthering of professional growth, Bach 
of these items was rated between "good' 1 and "relatively effective” above 6.50. 

Of the eleven Items In question 8. respondents rated tht value of offering 
programs in these areas as "good” or better in all but three cases. Giving an 
orientation to the wipes of new faculty, providing social activities, es- 
pecially for introducing new faculty. And providing new faculty with infor- 
mation about t he characteristics of felloe faculty and the student body, all 
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received mean ratings below 7.0. There was considerable disagreement on the 
I value of practices in each of these areas at the time of this study. This was 

but one of several areas in which communi cation about the goal of a specific pro- 
gram appeared to be a major problem. 

Not one of the eleven areas In question 8 was rated as "relatively effective.' 
The highest mean rating# 6.88 on assuring faculty meirbers freedom of action, 
thought , and expression, fell just below this category. 

Faculty members and administrators differed In their perception of the 
potential value of only one item in question 3 and 8# an active faculty comrittee 
charged with improving instruction, with faculty rating the practice of much 
lower potential value. There was substantial agreement on the potential value 
of assistance to the faculty to continue graduate study, sabbatical leaves 
for faculty members, stimulating the flow of innovative ideas and suggestions 
for the improvement of the college, and assuring the faculty members freedom 
of action, thought, and expression , 

The two graips of respondents differed In their perceptions of the effective- 
ness of several practices available at the time of this study. The effectiveness 
of an organised series of discussions of teadh'ng in a jmior college, pro- 
viding faculty members with continuing personal assistance in solving thsir 
teaching problems, assuring faculty members freedom of action , thought, and 
expression, and giving faculty members non-professional aides for the routines 
related to teaching were all perceived differently by faculty members and admin- 
istrators. More careful evaluation of the effectiveness of all practices in faculty 
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development programs was strongly Indicated throughout this study. The dis- 
agreement between faculty and administrators on the effectiveness of these 
practices was reinforced by comments from many of those interviewed. Most 
of these comments indicated that poor planning of inadequate funding lead to 
relatively low ratings of effectiveness. Several faculty members stated that 
such programs, were often initiated without involving the faculty and therefore 
had received little support. 

When the sample was sub-divided into Individuals with one year of experi- 
ence, two to four years of experience, and five or more years of experience, 
they differed in their perception of the potential value of four Items. A light - 
ened load for first-year teachers, the use of experienced teachers 1 Hth first- 
year faculty in developing instructional techniques , a professional library 
for the faculty , and an active faculty ccxmrittee charged vith improving 
instruction were rated as having different potential values by the three groups. 
Once again ineffective communication of previous unsatisfactory experiences with 
such practices lead to low ratings. 

The experience sub-groups differed In their perceptions of the effectiveness 
of a lightened load for all first-year faculty; giving t he neu faculty renter 
information about the total junior college, ite aim, ite philosophy, and 
its policies and regulations; and helping faculty to become sympathetic uith 
and concerned about the philosophy, aim, and purposes of the junior college . 
Each group agreed on the effectiveness of a faculty handbook. No one thought 
they were especially effective. 
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Some Theoretical Considerations 



Faculty development programs In Florida's junior colleges have been or- 
ganized in the past by a variety of methods. Junior college presidents, academic 
deans, concerned faculty members, and others have all devoted time to the 
planning and implementation of such programs. This section contains a con- 
ceptual model of the Junior college and a planning technique which may assist 
them in their efforts toward organizing these programs in the future. 

The Junior College as a Social System 
* 

A model of the Junior college as a social system Is presented in this sub- 
section. Griffiths (24, p. 44) describes any conceptual model a a a description 
of a set of data in terms of s given system of symbols, Including relations of 
the symbols according to the rules of that system. 

The system of symbols width Is conceptualized as social systems theory 
was first proposed by Bertalanffy in 19S5 (5), although It wa/, earlier alluded to 
by Homans (2d). More recently Hearn stated: 

General systems theorists believe that it is possible to represent all 
forms of inanimate and animate matter aa systems; that all forms 
from atomic particles through atoms, molecules, crystals, viruses, 
cells, organs. Individuals, groups, societies, planets, solar systems, 
even the galaxies may be regarded as systems (25, p. 35). 

Hearn went on to sure: 

Each system consists of objects which sxe singly the parts or compo- 
nents of the system; there are attributes which are thn properties of 
the objects; and there are relationships among the objects and attributes 
which tie the system together (25, p. 39). 



The community junior college may be examined through the use of such 
social system theory. Kimbrough (32) and Andes (3) provide examples of how 
educational institutions may be viewed as social systems. 

Among the components of the junior college social system are the faculty* 
administration* students* and the community. The faculty* administration* and 
students may each be considered as sub-systems; the community may be con 
sidered as a part of the supra* system. Each of the subsystems may be further 
sub-divided Into component sob* systems* l.e. * academic and student affairs, 
divisions* departments* faculty cliques* and eventually each individual in the 
system. Homans described such a system as follows: "...the activities* inter- 
actions, and sentiments of the group members* together with the mutual relations 
of these elements with one another. . .constitute what we shall call the social 
system" (28, p. 87). 

Each system has a boundary. These boundaries should not be considered 
as the walls of offices or classrooms, but, rather* as concepts in the minds of 
those involved in the system. Miller describes the boundary of the system as 
the line across which it Is more difficult to move matter* energy, or information 
* than to more such components within or without this line (42, p. 194). The 
system’s boundaries are to a large extent composed of the shared mores. Ideals, 
norm 8, and goals of the subsystem. 

Optner provides a simplified computer model of the social system which 
may be useful In analyzing social systems (45). Kimbrough illustrates this 
model as follows (32, p. 36): 
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Control Mechanism 
Policies, Plan of Curriculum 
and Instruction 



l 



Input 

(students and ~ 

financial resources) 



r 4 



Educational 

Processor 






Output 

(achievement and 
— development of 
i students) 



Feedback 



- — .j 



Within this model or 2 may visualize the Junior college as the educational 
processor. Faculty development programs are an additional input to the system 
that may became a means for facilitating the process* effectively utilizing feed * 
back* and Improving the quality of output. 

If we visualize the Improvement of Instruction as one of the organizational 
expectations of the Junior college, an illustration discussed by Kimbrough may 
help In developing methods which would facilitate the attainment of this goal. He 
described Getzel’s conceptualization of th? school social system In terms of two 
dimens^ns: (1) the organizational or nomothetic dimension and (2) the personal 
or Ideographic dimension (32, p. 35). 



Nomothetic or Organizational Dimension 



S&al 



) Institution > Role :> Expectation 

Observed 



System 






Dehart or 

^individual > Personality — >Need Disposition-^ 



Ideographic or Personal Dimension 



leadership in programs of faculty development will effect real changes in 
tht system only to the extent that congruency can be attained between the organ - 
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izational expectation of instructional improvement and faculty need dispositions 
in this area. 

Most persons Interviewed in this study agreed initially that the primary aim 
of a faculty development program was to Improve the quality oi instruction. The 
practices they valued most highly did not> however, relate directly to this aim. 
The need dispositions of faculty would tend in tine to separate the ideographic 
and nomothetic dimensions due to their somewhat selfish nature. Those respon- 
sible for faculty development programs must provide inputs to the system through 
these programs that can meet both nomothetic expectations and individual need 
dispositions toward instructional improvement. 

As an example, we may examine the use of consultants In faculty develop- 
ment programs. In most instances, faculty members indicated that past experi- 
ence with consultants was often worthless. They saw little reason for expecting 
improvement in the future. One who wishes to place the ideographic and nomo- 
thetic dimensions in congruency so that the resultant observed behavior will be 
Improved Instruction muct carefully analyze both organizational expectations and 
individual need dispositions toward consultants. The consultant not only must 
please the administration, but he must aisj be seen by the faculty as contributing 
toward their growth as indivi&ule . 

hkrmans wrote about three essential components of the social system when 
he described the small grexap (28). He stated that Interaction between group 
members, sentiments of those making up the group, and the activities of those 
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within the group must be considered In describing the functioning of human social 
systems* 

* 1 Figure I provides an illustration of how system components may relate to 

¥ 

the functioning of faculty development programs In junior colleges. 

Such programs may be considered as activities iaitk ted through faculty- 
administration interaction* which contribute to Improved Interactions* sentiments, 
and activities between students and faculty* Faculty development programs may 
result In improved system outputs In terms of faculty growth, student growth, 
and improved Interactions with the community environment. Or, where the 
potential effect on various subs) stems of such programs Is ignored they may be 
dysfunctional. They may In fact strengthen barriers to effective communication 
between faculty, administrator and students. Such was the case where sabbatical 
leaves were introduced at one institution In the study* The decision to establish 
sabbatical leaves was apparently made at top administrative levels. The faculty 
were not Involved In the decision to establish the practice, or In setting criteria 
for the awarding of such leave. In each interview at this Institution, with one 
exception, a feeling of resentment toward this practice was expressed. It 
was sured that these funds could more appropriately he expended for additional 
teaching resources, lightened loads or for student financial aid. The one ex- 
ception rated this practice as extremely valuable. This individual had recently 
been notified that he would receive a sabbatical leave. 

Several Institutions showed wide variation in faculty response to the value 
of "periodic evaluation of the faculty for the improvement of Instruction.* 
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told that his response would remain confidential. During the interview the inter - 
viewees were restricted in their responses only by the nature oft the structured 



interview guide. Where a given faculty member or administrator was : not avail- 
able for interview* an alternate was contacted; These alternates had been^pre- 
selected at random in a; marine^ that for (selecting the orig^ per- 
son to be interviewed.^ ;• 1 

/ ^inter^ew^guide> wasv administered in personal interviews with a sample 

L qf. a j> ygrit y : f aculty member s and 1 administrators in Florida, junior - colleges ; Thb 
sample was representative of all such individuals with a 95 percent interval of 
confidence and ±4.2 percent sampling error.. 

-Ilie information received in ^ the interviews was coded and tabulated ;by hand 
for items, % 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and the practices portion given in response to item 
8 on the interview guide ^ Other data were icoded and /, punched; on cards : for 
analysis bn the IBM 360 computer at the University of Florida Computing Center . 

— r The "analysis included: t ^ y. ^ 

tabulation by frequency of 'each response to a given 

• 'item; V ‘ . : V 

(2) a mean response for the item; 

(3) a standard deviation bn the item; -a 

; {4) two chi-square analyses oh ekch item. 

Hie 'analyses compared the responses, of teachers and administrators, and 
those with one year of experience, two to four years experience, and five or 
more years experience on each item in questions 3 and 8 in the interview guide. 

' -v- - /-v,- 
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The Findings the; Fibrida Study; , 



:vi-.r,v 



x ^The sampleforthe study consisted of ; 78 . 6 •' percent &c^tyi^^ 
cent- administrators . The majority of the respondents* 70 percent* were male; 
The ayerageage was 40. 76. Ninety percent held master’s degr^s or- above; 

: ; Junior • college faculty? members and administrators had previous experience in ; 

; a variety of educational institutions . Among thoseinterviewed there were 62 
percent who had experience in elementary or secondary schwls^ T^ 
one percent had previous' experience in the armed: forces^^ 

♦ indus^: • ^ Experience in four ryear colleges or uiniveii^^ 

31.6 percent of those interviewed. It was found that 86 percent had taught inW 
some other- juniorcollege, and that 70 percent had been in their present position 
•four years or less : / Most replied! that they ^d little ; or ; no s^ciflc ; preparation 
. for teaching in a junior college' 

^^c „JLThe„majority~Qf-those interviewed stated that the primary aim of a faculty 

development program should be to improve the quality 'Jfatro 
aims cited were: to Improve a faculty member's depth in his discipline; to im- 
prove. each faculty member's abiUtytomeetthe needs of junior college students; 
to create an enthusiastic* well coordinated faculty ; and to get the faculty to 
understand and be enthusiastic about the philosophy* goals* and purposes of the 
junior college. 

The two main obstacles to setting up an effective faculty development pror 
gram that were most frequently mendoned were time and money. Faculty apathy* 
a lack of commujdcation between faculty and administration* traditions not 
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compatible vrttb progress, poor planning and organization were also seen to 
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Only «« practice not .vcilcM* at th. time cl the «u<ty which the reepoe- 
tom, believed eboeld be «Ued to . tmeltp develepaent pregimn *•« memleaed 
by more than 10 percent of these individuals. Faculty seminars and special 
courses were mentioned by. twenty interviewees as having an important place , in 
such programs. These seminars should be directed to filling the felt needs of, -, 
faculty.. Several such needs were mentioned; including the preparation and use 
of audio-visual materials, the community college and itt place in the America^ |g| 
educational structure.: subjert matter directed seminars, and new approaches 

to teaching* 

Of those practices mentioned in interview question 3, several were seen by- 
respondents to be especially valuable., Assistance to the faculty to oontinm 
graduate study and private offices for faculty members, received mean ratings 
'^05,' "vmcy, worthwhile/' s<d>bati^l lea^for famity^ ^ 

..financial assistance for the faculty- to attend professional meetings, **-. 

■'intended'-, leaves of absence for the furthering of professional growth. , Each 
'of these items was rated between "good” and "relatively effective" above 6. SO. 

; Of the eleven Items in question 8 t respondents *8*®^ the value of offering 
programs in these areas as "good" or better in all but three cases, Giving -an. 
orientation to the wives of new faculty, providing social activities, es- - 
Specially for introducing new faculty, and providing- new faculty with inf or- 

-‘w ‘ VV. •, . v* • •• v’*:** : . r.: ■ O'.- X-./s-': '..it /!!<*/• Vi - v:V/ V. - \ V * \m - .V. * ir'l* 3 — •’ 
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received niean? ratings ? below 7 .0: "There ^ 



value of practices in each of these areas at the time of this study. This was 
v^t 'dne of s^erafr commuidcition about die goal of a specific pro- 

gram appeared to be^a major > problem. 

.r 4 .U a /iiiaoftnn fi woo ratoM afl "rplflHvplv pffipr.HVA ” 



'f; ; -Not - one of the eleven areas in; question 8 was rated : as .’’relatively effective .’’ 

The highest mean ratings %6'i 88 on aa awing faculty menibera freedom of action^ 

^ p Faculty members and administrators differed , in their perception of the . 

potential value of only one: item in question v 3 and 8, an active faculty cormvttee _ 
chc&gedifiify 

lower potential value. There was substantial agreement on the potential value, 

:i of cuBoiaixxyice to the : fatuity * "to ocm^nite.'gradm atudy, eabbaH^l leavee^ 



of action, thought, and expression* ■. 

The two groups of respondents differed in their perceptions of the effective- 
ness of several practices available at the time of this study. The effectiveness 



of an organized series of die oussions of ^teaching in a junior oollege, pro- 
viding faculty members with continuing personal assistance in solving their 
teaching problem, assuring faculty members freedom of action, thought, and 



expression, and giving faculty memhera non-pro/saaionaZ aides for the routines' 
related to teaching were all perceived differently by faculty members and admin- 
istrators. More careful evaluation of the effectiveness of all practices in faculty , ;; 
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development programs was strongly Indicated throughout ^8 stvdyi Tbe die- 
a^eemehtbetween faculty and administrators on the effectiveness of these 



^in^lces was reinforced by ccmments from many of those interviewed. Most ; 
of "thesercomments indicatedthat poor planning of inadequate funding lead to 
relatively low ratings of effectiveness; Several faculty members stated that A 
such programs, were often initiated without involvingthefaculty and therefore 
hadreceived little support. } 



When the sample was sub-divided into individuals with one year of experi- 
ence, two to four years of experience, and five or more years of experience,; 



they differed -in their ^rcepdon of the potential. ^ of four items •• A light- ;; 
ened load for first-y ear t&adhemy lfoe use: ofi& 

year faculty in developing: ins trmtibnal techniques^a professionqllibrary 
for the faculty^and an active fp^ charged wi th irrproving 



instruction were rated as having different potential values by the three gproups. 



Once again ineffective communication of previous unsatisfactory experiences with 
such practices lead to low ratings. 

The experience sub-groups differed in their perceptions of the effectiveness 
of a lightened load for all first-year faculty ; giving the new faculty member 
information about 'the total junior collegey its aim y its philosophy >• :,and^;-:- 
i ts po lides~dhd- regulations ; and helping faculty , to become • sympathetic wi th 
and concerned ■ about the philosophy, “ aim* and purposes of the junior college. 
Each group agreed on the effectiveness of a faculty handbook. No one thought 
they were especially effective. 
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Some Theoretical Considerations 

Faculty develojaneiit pix^ams ln Florida'S junior colleges have been, or^ 



ganized 

l deans* .concerned faculty ^ members* and others have ; all devoted . 
planning and implementation of such programs . This section contains a con- 
ceptual model of the Junior college and a planning technique which may Mato ,, 
them in their efforts toward organizing these programs in the future^^ 



The Junior College as a Social System 






A model of the junior college as a social system Is presented in this sub- 



section; Griffiths (24, p. 44) describes any conceptual model as a description 



of a set of data in terms of a given system < ' of symbols, including relations of 
the symbols according to the rul^ 

systemof symbols which is conceptualized as soctari systems .theory 



was first proposed by Bertalanffy in 1955 (5), althou^i it was earlier alluded to 



by Homans (28). More recently Hearn stated: 






General systems theorists believe that it is possible to represent all 
forms ftf a nH animate matter as systems : . that all forms ^ ^ 

from atomic pa^cl^ atoms, molecules,- c^stals, . v^ 

- ::v cellffr infttvjdiMds* . groups« societie8, planets, 8olar systems, : : 

even the galaxies may be regarded as systems (25, p. 38). z' : 

Hearn went on to state: , Cv: " : 

Each system consists of objects which are singly the/parts or compo- 
nents of idle system; there are attributes whichare the properties of 
the objects; and there are relationships among the objects and attributes 
which tie the system together (25, p. 39). 
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;*'^.Tho coinxn unity. junior college may be examined through the ■ \4ase v ; bf ■ 3uicli : 
social system theory. Kimbrough (32) and Andes (3) provide examples of' how 



educational institutions may be viewed as social systems. 



Among, the components of the junior coUege. social system are, .the faculty, 
administration, students, and the .community. The faculty, administration, and 
. students may each be considered as sub-systems; the community may be con- 
sidered as a part of the supra-system. Each of the sub-systems may be further 
sub-divided into component sub-systems, i.e. , academic and student affairs,, 
v divisions, departments, faculty cliques, and eventually each inthvidual in 
: | system Homans : deserted such a system as 



actions, and sentiments of the group members, .together with the mutual relations 
of these elements with one another. . .constitute what we shall call the social 



system” (28, p. 87). 
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Each system has a boundary. These boundaries should not be considered 



as ; die walls of offices of classrooms^ but, rather , as concepts in the minds of 



those invedyed in the system .a MUler describes the boundary of 

' J s ’ ‘ ' " ’ " " 



the line across which it is more difficult to move matter, energy, or Information 
V than to move such components within or without this line (42, p. 194). The r 






system's boundaries are to a large extent composed of thie shared mores, ideids,^ 

/ < ; ; - • - ^ . L 2 ? ' r< * { K : ' . '■* 



norms, and goals of the sub-system . 

* Optner provides v a simplUled computer model of the social system which : 



may be useful in analyzing social systems (45). Kimbrou^i Illustrates this 



- model as follows (32, p. 36): . . 
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Mechanism^ ^ 

Policies^ Plan of Curriculum 
iVj ■ v ' ; and IdstriKrtio n 4--^^ ^ 






. ........ ........ _ v ^ 

1 1 - - Output 1 ! 

. 1 ' V* * *’ ! /aAIiI mrotYi on f o nH 



(students and - — .7 

financial resources ) 1 



Educational 

Processor- 



(achievement and 
- - ^ ^ deWlopiMnt of 
studeidta) f ; " 



resyiuruco; , . , 

l Feedback 1 

Within this model one may visualize the junior college as the educadonal 






prbdessor . Faculty development programs are an additional input to the system 
that may become a means for facilitating the process, effectively utilizing feed - 
back, and improving the quality of output. 

If we visualize the improvement of instruction as one of the organiMtional 
ex pectations of the junior college, an illustration discussed by kii^r ough 
help in ^ develoFdng mettaxis the attaiiunent of this goal ♦ : He : 

^^ciibed 

dimensio nsj_(l ) the org a nizational or nomothetic dimension and (2) the personal 
or iddogpraphic dimension (32# p* 35)/ 






Nomothetic or Organizational Dimension 
.> Institution > Role- ^Expectation- - -y 



Social 



? x Observed 

Behavior 

System ; f * ' v. • *• , 

O > Individual > Personality — >Need Disposition-^ 

Ideographic or Personal: Dimension 

/•: Leadership in programs of faculty development will effect real ^changes in 
the system only to the extent that congruency can be attained between the organ - 
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izational expectation of instructional improvement and faculty need dispositions 

• in this ' area i;. v a ! ' . ’ ■* • ‘ •: ^ vV : : * - ,J - \ v. C . 



..fe Most •' persons p interviewed j in this study aj^ecf Udti^ly;;;.t^t': ; ^ priniary aim““ 
rif a faculty, development program was to improve the quality of instruction . The 
practices they; valued most highly did not, however, relate directly to this aim. 

The need 'dispositions of faculty would tend in i time to separate the ideographic 
■ arid' nomothetic dimens ions due '[ to their soiriewhat selfish nature : 5: Those res pon- 



~~'~ r siible ibryf acuity development pr ograiri s must provide inputsto the sys terii thrcrii^i- ' 
these 'programs that can meet both ; nomothetic exportations ; and inw^yidual^i^ ; > : 

dispositions toward "instructional improvement. 

„ As an' example, we may ' , examine the use of consultants Tri faculty' develop- 1 
ment programs . ^Tn most instances, faculty members indicated that past experi- 
ence with consultants was often worthless . They saw little ■ reason, for ^expecting 
improvement in • the future. One who ^wishes to place the;! deographic arid nomo- 
tfieHe dimensions in congi^ririy^so -^tHtte^resulfont^oMeryeti-fe 
improve^ instruction ; must carefully analyze both organizational expectations and 
individual need dispositions toward consultants. The consultant not only must: 
please the administration, but he must also be seen by the faculty as contributing 
toward their growth as individuals. .• ^ ' 

Homans wrote about three essential components of the social system when- 
he described the small group (28). He stated that interaction between group, 
members, sentiments of those making up die group,, arid the activities of 'those .* 
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within the group must be considered in describing the functioning at human social 



systems. 






the functioning of faculty development praams in junior colleges. 

Such programs may be considered as activities initiated through faci'ty- 
" administration interaction, which. contribute to Improved Interactions,; sentiments, 
and activities between students and faculty.,:. Faculty development programs may 
result in improved system outputs in terms of faculty growth, student growth, J. 
and improved interactions ydth tihe coinmunity .environment. '• iOr, : v*ere:; : ;the^,,r 
potential effect on various subsystems of such programs is ignored they , may ;be 
- dysfunctional. . They may in fact strengthen barriers to e^cttve c«nmunication 
between faculty, administrator and students: Such. was the case where saUjjatical 

. leaves were introduced at one institution in the. study. . The decision to establish 
leaves was. apparently made at. top administrative levels. .The faculty 
were; not involv ed in the deci sion to establi sh th e prac tice, or in setting criteria 
for the awarding of such leave. : In each interview-, at this institution! with one 
exception, afeellngof resentment toward this practice was expressed, ltj , 
was stated that these funds; could more,- appropriately be expended for additional v 
. teaching * resources, lightened loads or for- student financial aid. v . The one ex - 
ception rated this practice as .extremely valuable. This indivichial.had recently 
been notified that he would receive a sabbatical leave. , 

; Several institiitions showea wide variatioh jin: faculty response to the ; value ; 

of "periodic evaluation of the faculty for the Improvement of instruction. ” 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 
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IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

You axe being asked the following questions so that we might obtain a gen* * 

I 

eral picture of faculty development programs at your junior college. You may 
be assured that your identity# your replies, even the identity of the college at 
which you are employed will remain confidential, and will not be Included in 
any reports. This Interview centers on but one portion of a project that will 
Include detailed studies of faculty development programs at a limited number 
of Junior colleges In Florida. 

The purpose of this interview Is to obtain information about some of the 

practices, conditions, and provisions in your junior college that may: 

0) help the newly employed facility member to become a fully functioning 
member of the Junior college team, 

(2) help the faculty members to improve the quality of their instruction, 

(3) help the faculty member to become motivated toward personal and pro- 
fessional growth, 

(4) help keep faculty morale high, and 

(5) help the faculty member to advance the purposes of the junior college. 
(39, pp. 124-129) 

1# In light of this implied definition of '’faculty development programs, M what 
do you see as the primary aims of such a program? 

A.' " 



4? 
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r 



t 




* 

f 



B. 



C. 



D. 



1 

i 



• * * 






\ 



B. 



: i 



2. What do you see as the mala obstacles In setting up an effective faculty 
development program? 

A. 



B. 



C. 
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You will now be asked to respond to a number of practices used by various 
Junior colleges In their faculty development programs. Please state: (A) 
whether you think the program is: (1) worthless, (2) of little value* (3) 
fairly worthwhile* or (4) extremely Important; <B) whether* as far as you 
know* this program Is available at your junior college; and (C) whether this 
practice is working (l) not at all* (2) poorly* (3) moderately well* or 
(4) very well at your junior college* 

PROGRAM VALUE AVAILABILITY EFFECTIVENESS 

A planned orientation program 

for all new faculty. 

A workshop for all faculty 
before the beginning of the fall 

term. _ 



A faculty handbook 

Scheduled conferences In each 
department t> deal with the 
Improvement of Instruction. 

A lightened load for all first* 
year faculty 
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PROGRAM 



VALUE AVAILABILITY EFFECTIVENESS 



f. The use of experienced teachers 
with first-year faculty In devel- 
oping instructional techniques. 

g. A professional library for the 
faculty 

h. An organized series of discus- 
sions of teaching in a junior 
college 

3 

1. An organized, systematic, and 

periodic self-study of the junior 
college. 

j. Systematic visitation of classes 

by administrators. 

k. Systematic intravisitation within 

the junior college by faculty 

l. Systematic Intervisitation with 
other junior college faculties 

m. Active faculty committee charged 
with improving instruction 

n. Adjustment of teaching loads of 

individuals to allow time for 

faculty committee work. 

o. Private offices for all faculty 

p. Annual financial assistance for 
faculty members to attend pro- 
fessional meetings. 

q. Assistance to the faculty to 
continue graduate study* 

r. Sabbatical leaves for faculty 
members 



i 




so 



PROGRAM 



VALUE AVAILABILITY EFFECTIVENESS 



? 



t 



s » A series of consultants to 

discuss the problems of teaching 
In a junior college 

t. Extended leaves of absence for 
the furthering of professional 
growth. 



4. What other practices do you think should be Included in a program of faculty 
development? 



A. 






B. 



■* i 



c. 



D. 



B. 
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F. 

8. There are a number of areas that Junior college people have thought to be 
of Importance in programs of faculty development* A few of these are 
listed below. We would like your opinion of: (a) how Important each of 

L*** ' 

these areas is, (b) what, if anything your junior college Is doing about It 
(please be specific), and (c) what you think of what they are doing In this 
area. 

A. Giving the new faculty member Information about the total Junior college; 
its alms, its philosophy, and its policies and regulations 

1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

r 

8. Helping the new faculty member to become sympathetic with and con* 
ceroed about the philosophy, aims, and purposes of the junior college. 

1. 

2 . 



3. 

C. Providing new faculty w<th in' vrcnatton about the characteristics of 
fellow faculty members and the student body. 

1 . 

2 . , 
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: IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS FOR FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

\\You are being asked the following questions so that we might obtain a geh^ 
eral picture of faculty development programs at your junior -college. You may 
be assured that your identity, your replies, even the identity of the college at 
which you are employed will remain confidential, and will not be included in 
any reports. This interview centers on but one portion of a project that will 
include detailed studies of faculty development programs at a limited number 
of junior colleges in Florida. 

The purpose of this interview is to obtaiiu information about some of the 
practices, conditions, and provisions in your junior college that may: 

(1) help the newly employed faculty member to become a fully f nncHnning 
member of the junio r college team, .v 



(2) help the faculty members to improve' the quality of their instruction, 

(3) help the faculty member .to become motivated toward personal and pro- 

V: v; fessional growth, . ■ '''- ".i." . 

(4) help keep faculty morale high, and 

; V(5) help the faculty member to advance the purposes of the junior collese. 
(39, pp. 124-129). — 

1. In light of this implied definition of "faculty • development programs, •' .what 

ii dp Ypu. see as the primary aims of such a program? 



■m 



A. 
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D. 



E. 






You will now be asked to respond to a number of practices used by various 
-junior; colleges in their faculty development programs Please state: (A) 
whether you think the program is: (1) worthless, (2) of little value, (3) 
fairly worthwhile, or (4) extremely important; (B) whether, ai far as you 
.know, this - program is avaiiable at your Junior college ; and j (Gj. whether this 
practice Is working .(1) not ;at V.all jpooiriyr well, or 
(4). very well at your junior college. • 



- : program v , 

A planned orientation program 
for all new^fi^ulty 

A workshop for all faculty >. 
before the beginning of the fall 
term! ; 

A fa 



value Availability: effectiveness 



Scheduled ^conferences in each 
department t> deal with die 
improyementofinstruction. 

A lightened load for aJGL flrst- 
. year faculty 
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5. 



Which of these is used at your junior college? 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



B. 

P. 

6. How valuable Is this practice to your junior college? 

A. 

8 . 

c. 

D. - > 

B. 

P. 

7. How effective is this practice at your junior college? 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
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3 . 

D. Giving an orientation to the wives of new faculty. 

1 . 

2 . 



E. Giving the new faculty member information about the community. 

1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

F. Providing social activities, especially for introducing new faculty. 

1 . = 

2 . 



3 . 

G. Providing faculty members with continuing personal assistance in solving 
their teaching problems. 

1. 

2 . 
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H. 



Giving faculty member non- professional aides for the routines related 
to teaching. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



I. Stimulating the flow of innovative ideas and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the college. 

1 . 

2 . 



3 . 

J. Assuring faculty members freedom of action* thought, and expression. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



K. Periodic evaluation of the faculty for the improvement of instruction. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 
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BACKGROUND DATA 



I. Your title _ _ 

II. Degrees received Major(s) Minor (?) 



III. Previous experience in education: 



IV. Have you ever had a formal course or a faculty development program that 
dealt specifically with: 

COURSE (S) FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
PROG R AM (S) 

A. The philosophy of the junior 
college and its place in the 
educational structure. 



B. Human growth and develop- 
menti including the special 
problems of students m the 
junior college age group. 



C. Curriculum and instruction 
at the junior college. 



D. A supervised teaching 
experience or internship 
at a junior college. 
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COURSE(S) 



FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM (S) 



E. The place of occupational, 
technlcaL adult, and transfer 
programs in a junior college 
curriculum. 



F, Work In the special field 

you teach (If applicable.) 

V. How long have yo : beer employed at this junior college? 

Years Months 

VI. Your average age for the past five years 
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